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were uppermost, and when Shelburne first, and then
Pitt, set themselves to translate the Wealth of Nations
into laws and treaties. But, as we have tried to show,
he never allowed economical considerations to weigh
in the scale with political liberty j and the clue to his
distrust of Shelburne and Pitt is his dislike of the
King as a corrupter of politics, and of the Court as a
corrupter of morals, Shelburne and Pitt exalting the
King and the executive would have depressed the
House of Commons. Roekingham, Fox, and Burke
sought manfully, and not unsuccessfully, so to main-
tain and glorify constitutional usages as to check and
*lMit the power of the King. This single consideration
was enough to determine the allegiance of a truly
republican heart.

Burke, moreover, was in every way a sympathetic
figure. His measure of economical reform had docked
the resources of patronage, and sensibly relieved the
burdens of the taxpayer. And his views about com-
mercial liberty coincided with Smith's own. About
this time a happy chance brought the two friends
together. In the autumn of 1783 Burke was elected
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, and early
in the following April, during the general election
which overwhelmed the Whigs, Burke, having saved
his own seat at Malton, paid a visit to Scotland, He
stayed a few days in Edinburgh, and then, accom-
panied by Adam Smith, Lord Maitland,1 and others,
went on to Glasgow to be installed in his new office.
On the day of their arrival (Friday, April 9) they
supped with that stalwart Whig, John Millar, the

1 Afterwards Lord Lauderdale, a finished economist, -who
passed some ingenious criticisms on the Wealth of Nations.